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A Tribute To Frank Thieryung 


Frank Thieryung was one of God’s great men. Not great as 
greatness is usually interpreted, but great in the sense that he 
was never known to be small in thought or word or deed, but 
in every situation he was big and fine and just. Men thought of 
him as a “man’s man” and a “good straight shooter”. 

Mr. Thieryung or Frank, as he was known to all of his 
friends, was of German parentage and his home was in a small 
town in Germany where he lived his boyhood days. He was a 
born student and worked hard to gain an education, but unfortu- 
nately, at the age of twelve, his father died. From then on he 
had to assume the responsibilities of a man, not only supporting 
himself but contributing to the support of his family. Thus 
while still a boy he realized that his play-days were over, and 
that his new responsibilities which necessitated his working 
twelve hours a day and seven days a week would change his life 
in a day from that of a boy to that of a man. 

After carrying his heavy load almost to the breaking point, 
he decided he was going to America. He was determined to 
get an education and America appealed to him as a land of 
opportunity. He had no money for the trip so he worked his 
way on a freighter across the ocean, and in those days it took 
weeks to cross. Poor Frank! Down in the hold of that ship 
shoveling coal and obeying the commands of men incapable of 
giving them! How he must have suffered, but he was equal to 
the test as nothing daunted his desire to gain an education. 

Finally he reached the U. S. A., penniless but courageous, 
and at once he started out to find work. His earnestness and 
appearance of honesty and good will “stood him well”, and 
almost immediately he found work. This accomplished, he 
began to attend night school, and with the same determination 
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which nothing could change, he was finally rewarded for his 
hard work when he received his certificate, signed and Sealed, 
indicating that he was a First Class Engineer. 

He came to The Training School on October 30, 1911 ag 
assistant to the Chief Engineer, an elderly man who goon 
resigned his position. From that time on Mr. Thieryung held 
the very responsible and honorable position of Chief Engineer 
until his death on April 16, 1948. 

It would take a volume to state how valuable he was to 
The Training School, as he had a knowledge of the layout of 
the power plant, lines, boilers, wells, and everything concerned 
therewith to an unbelievable extent. His position can be filled, 
but it will be difficult to replace a man who grew up with his job 
as he did. 

Frank loved life and was interested in everything new and 
helpful which he could incorporate in the operation of his 
department, and which would be advantageous to The Training 
School. Likewise he was interested in the affairs of the day 
and was one of the best read men in the school, to the extent 
that many problems were brought to him for his solution and 
advice. 

He loved nature and was able, without apparent effort, to 
make friends with birds and animals. Strange as it may seem, 
his two recreational pleasures were fishing and hunting, but this 
was largely because he loved the great out-of-doors, and these 
pleasures took him far afield. His friends, young and old, all . 
liked to go on outings with him as they knew that he was 
excellent company and would give them a good time. 

He was a devoted husband, father, and grandfather, and 
shortly before his death he experienced one of the happiest 
hours of his life when he witnessed the baptism of his little 
grand-daughter, and knew that her young life would be safe- 
guarded from harm forevermore. 

Mr. Thieryung was a thirty-second degree Mason, an 
upright, God-fearing man with a heart of gold. He was gener- 
ous to a fault, truly living his life by the Golden Rule. No one 
ever stopped at his house and asked for bread and were given a 
stone, and today he is mourned by a wide circle of faithful 
friends. 

—A. M. AND C. E. NASH 
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A Program For The Home Training Of 
Mentally Retarded Children 


VINCENTZ CIANCI, M.S., Ed. 
Home Teacher, New Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Division of Classification and Education, 
Trenton, N. J. 


In recent years the position of home and family as a major 
force in shaping the lives of its members has received renewed 
emphasis. Psychologists and students in the field of social 
behavior have shown by their studies that many of the mal- 
adjustments occurring in late adolescence and adulthood are 
directly traceable to unfavorable family and home experiences. 
In speaking before the Tennessee State Conference on Social 
Welfare, Dr. Luther Woodward, Field consultant for the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene said that, “Social 
workers should help educate people for family living” and that, 
“There is no substitute for the family in the emotional life of 
a growing child.” , 

Schools, hospitals and clinics now employ qualified person- 
nel to do preventive rehabilitative work in the home. Progres- 
sive school systems have visiting teachers whose duty is to 
bring about a better understanding and a more favorable 
relationship between the home and the school. Nursery schools 
have added social workers to their staff who work directly with 
parents of the children. Modern hospitals and clinics find that 
they cannot do a good job of rehabilitating their discharged 
patients without the aid of trained personnel who work with 
them in their own homes. It has long been the practice of State 
institutions to maintain social service departments which 
Supervise the community and family adjustments of their 
parolees. 

The Division of Classification and Education of the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies has long recognized the need 
for home supervision of mentally retarded children but was not 
able to start a home training program until September, 1943. 
The institutional waiting list and the proper community facili- 
ties to meet this problem were the deciding factors in initiating 
such a project. The Department felt a certain responsibility 
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for those children on the waiting lists who were receiving no 
training and it believed that home supervision and parent 
counseling could be an educative means of adjusting the chilg 
at home so that institutional placement could be at least post- 
poned. 

At first only children who were on the waiting list were 
visited but as the program advanced, referrals were accepted 
from private agencies, state clinics, school principals, and other 
persons who felt a need for this type of service. The genera] 
outline of this work has been described in several published 
articles. The project was started as an experiment with one 
person, called the Home Supervisor, appointed to develop the 
program. 

The main purpose of this work is to help the parents, 
mothers in particular, to train their children at home so that 
they will become less of a problem and as a result be accepted 
by other members of the family and community. It was soon 
evident that a successful training program depends upon a well 
adjusted parent, who is alert to the needs of the child, who is 
willing to accept the child as he is and who has an understanding 
of the problem at hand. There are comparatively few parents 
who do not need some help and advice when faced with the 
prospect of training and caring for the child who is mentally 
handicapped. 

The immediate objective of this program was to give the 
parents an understanding of the concept of mental deficiency 
so that they could appreciate their child’s abilities and limita- 
tions. This knowledge stimulated them to an awareness of the 
importance of developing the child to his highest level of self- 
sufficiency and social maturity so he can ultimately experience 
a certain measure of happiness. 

Much unnecessary and useless worrying is eliminated when 
parents can accept the true facts concerning their child’s 
behavior. Parents are liable to be more critical of their sub- 
normal children and are more apt to place more meaning on 
certain actions which would go unnoticed in the “normal” child. 

It was a great relief to Mrs. K. when it was explained to 
her that her little boy’s present interest in pocketbooks was 
merely a manifestation of childish curiosity and that it was 
unlikely that he would grow up to be a thief as some ill-informed 
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person had made her believe. This misconception that all 
mentally deficient children are potential delinquents is much 
too prevalent. Knowing the truth relieves the parents of futile 
anxieties and improves their mental health. 

Parents must be told ig non-technical language about such 
terms as Intelligent Quotient, mental level, eye-hand coordina- 
tion and other psychological factors. They need to know about 
the importance of mental maturation in relation to reading 
comprehension and learning to write. The theory of habit 
formation as a basis for training and the association method 
of learning has to be explained. The part that sense training 
plays in the learning process must not only be pointed out to 
them but they must be shown how they can take advantage of it. 
This type of parent education must be continuous to be effective 
and although some problems can be anticipated, most of them 
must be met as they appear. 

In planning a training program, the parents must be 
indirectly challenged to do something about training their child 


_instead of despairing over the fact that there are no special 


class facilities, or that institutions are overcrowded, or that 
private schools are not within their means. 

The parents of a mongoloid child of imbecile level had 
investigated all possibilities but found them either impractical 
or impossible. Except for a short stay in Kindergarten, the 
boy had no formal training. His mother had taught him to 
feed himself and partially dress himself. Since she realized that 
she needed help in other phases of Conrad’s training and was 
aware of her responsibility toward the boy, she willingly 
accepted the idea of home training. Conrad was eight years old 
when training was begun. The first few periods were devoted 
tc explaining the program to the parents. These first visits offer 
a splendid opportunity to establish a favorable child-teacher- 
parent understanding, and, since home supervision in many 
cases will be a long-time process, the importance of maintaining 
proper relationship cannot be over emphasized. 

It was not at all surprising when Conrad showed resistance 
to the training program. Since he was an only child, his parents 
had been over solicitous, anticipating all his wants, and he had 
never had to exert himself. The mother was quick to see the 
importance of consistent training and planned regular lesson 
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periods with him. As time went on and Conrad worked with 
different materials, he became more interested, the lesgon 
periods were less trying, and his destructive tendencies were 
overcome. 

Conrad was taught to color, cut, and do simple kindergarten 
work. Projects were chosen which were simple and in accord 
with his psychological development. He became especially 
interested in making paper plane models, stand up animals, and 
Indian headdress. With the mother’s supervision and help, he 
worked out simple bird and animal puzzles. Other puzzles such 
as Magic Dots and Old MacDonald Farm helped him to attend 
and to carry to completion his simple tasks. He was stimulated 
to play with toys he could push, pull, and throw. Playing with 
these toys helped to strengthen his hand and arm muscles, and 
gave him eye-hand coordination. The father was given plans 
for backyard play equipment, including a swing and trapeze. 
This apparatus served to attract other children in the vicinity 
and for the first time Conrad had a few playmates. This equip- 
ment not only gave the boy pleasure but it served as a socializing 
situation. | 


His mother taught him to dress himself completely even 
to the buttoning of his clothes. He was not so successful in 
learning to lace and tie his shoes but he finally learned this 
complicated task. 

As Conrad’s span of attention increased, he was given more . 
difficult activities. Through the handling of colored objects and 
games which require color association, he learned to recognize 
the major colors. Number games and stories helped him to 
develop his number concept and he soon learned to recognize 
the numbers to ten. 


Conrad had always enjoyed listening to his mother read to 
him and this interest in stories was capitalized and used to 
increase his knowledge of things around him. Stories about 
animals, circus, zoo, stores, trains, and children were read to 
him. He was encouraged to retell the stories. At first he could 
only express himself in single words. As his vocabulary increased 
he was able to express his thoughts and ideas in phrases and 
simple sentences. Mother and son went to the library regularly 
and Conrad was allowed to take books home. This helped him 
to develop a respect for books and his mother found that for 
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the first time she could leave books around without any fear 
that they would be destroyed. 

As time went on picture matching and reading readiness 
activities were introduced into the program These served to 
stimulate his visual and auditory memory and facilitate his 
visual discrimination. Through different methods he acquired 
a sight vocabulary of about one hundred and twenty-five words 
so he could read pre-primary and primary books. The mother 
bought a printing set and she printed her own words and phrase 
cards. In this instance the reading was of little value except as 
something accomplished which was of the same level of other 
school children. 

When the training program was begun, Conrad was not 
only destructive but antisocial in his behavior, especially toward 
the other children. This tendency was gradually overcome so 
that now after a period of four years he is no longer uncooper- 
ative, antagonistic, and troublesome, but rather pleasant and 
sociable. His parents can take him anywhere without fear that 
he will embarrass them in any way. 

In both child training and parent education usually some 
time elapses before any appreciable results are noticed. Training 
a mentally retarded child can sometimes be very disheartening, 
but parents can be encouraged to continue trying by citing 
instances of how other parents have met and solved the same 
problems. 

It is best not to force parents to do things with which they 
are emotionally unable to cope, for not all parents are able to 
teach their children or continue the work between visits. There 
have been cases where a child would have progressed twice as 
fast if he had had more help, but there are some parents who 
are limited in their abilities to meet certain situations. It may 
take some parents months and even years to convince themselves 
that a certain course of action is the right one to take. 

The fact that not every child responds favorably to home 
training cannot be overlooked. Institutional placement is often 
recommended in cases where the child is grossly handicapped 
or where it is evident that the child’s presence in the home will 
disrupt family life. Even with these potential long-time-care 
cases, it is helpful to train them to the limit of their ability so 
that they can make a better institutional adjustment. 
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Parents who receive home training and counseling facilities 
are better able to accept institutional supervision for their 
retarded child for through the personal contacts with the home 
supervisor they gain a true appreciation of the kind of service 
which the institution will offer. This service also helps the 
parent to adjust to the new home situation when the child js 
away at “school”. 

A home training program to be effective must be flexible. 
Since home situations do change, a rigid and set plan would be 
most impractical and would not meet the needs of the child and 
parent. 

There is still much to be done in the field of parent counsel- 
ing and home training of mentally retarded children. The work 
has just begun. All concerned with this work stand to gain. 
A well organized program would benefit the children, the 
parents, the community, and the State. 

The case of Conrad described in this article is a concrete 
example of what can be done to help a severely retarded child, 
to achieve some measure of happiness and adjustment in his 
own home. Throughout the United States there are thousands 
of such children who are sometimes described as “forgotten 
children” who could be helped. Such a program also adds 
immeasurably to the mental health of parents who have to care 
for these children. 

State and local agencies should take up this question and 
see just what they can do in cooperation with parents to help - 
; mentally retarded children who are at home. This would partly 
solve the existing problem of overcrowding in institutions, and 
make for a better integrated plan for care and training of all 
mentally retarded children. 
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Borderline Diagnosis and Organic Impairment 


ROBERT H. CASSEL* 


Research Intern 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


One of the most difficult clinical problems is to diagnose 
properly in the area between high grade mental deficiency and 
low normality. Doll (4, p. 432) suggests that the moron 
presents a symptom-complex as do also imbeciles and idiots. 
Over twenty years ago Doll (3, p. 58) concluded from an experi- 
mental study of this problem that, “It is possible by means of 
tests and history data to make a clear distinction between 
normal and feebleminded subjects in the critical period where 
dull normality overlaps high-grade feeblemindedness.” To do 
this, adequate history data were available and rather extensive 
psychometric work was done in each case. 

Some other authorities in the field such as Pintner and 
Paterson (11), Terman (14, p. 79), and Wechsler (15, p. 37) 
apparently consider feeblemindedness as but the lower end of 
the normal continuum. Pintner and Paterson suggest that the 
lower one to four percent of the distribution on a standard 
intelligence test be considered as representing the mentally 
deficient. Wechsler and Terman write in terms of IQ deviation 
and set up neat IQ ranges for the clinical diagnosis of moron, 
borderline, and dull normal. This practice assumes that the IQ 
of developing children is prognostic. Moreover, these IQ ranges 
make diagnosis appear to be a simple matter to the layman. 
Unfortunately, this has sometimes led to diagnosis solely on 
the basis of IQ by persons who seem unaware of the possible 
pitfalls inherent in indiscriminate use of psychometric devices. 
The often-resulting incorrect diagnoses serve to confuse workers 
in the field of exceptional children. 

This so-called “borderline” area has been further compli- 
cated by the introduction of a new concept. Strauss and Lehtinen 
(13) have recently described what they call the “brain injured” 





* The writer is indebted to the staff of the Research Laboratory, and especially 
to Dr. E. A. Doll, for assistance and constructive criticism in the preparation 
of this manuscript. 
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child, a child who before, during, or after birth has received an 
injury to or suffered an infection of the brain. Certain behaviora] 
symptoms and psychometric syndromes, such as distractibility, 
hyperactivity, good verbal memory, perceptual disturbances, 
and response to discrete individual stimuli, are said to be char. 
acteristic of these children. It is also suggested that there may 
be motor incoordination, which would seem to confirm the 
findings of Heath (10) with his rail walking test. Apparently 
Strauss and Lehtinen make little effort to distinguish these 
children from the feebleminded or borderline normal but simply 
term them organically impaired. 


We wish to present a case which upon superficial analysis 
seems to be borderline normal but which further study suggests 
might be mental deficiency of the organically impaired or 
exogenous type. We propose to describe and interpret the case, 
consider the possibility of organic impairment, and then to 
attempt diagnosis. 


Kim is a handsome, clean-cut little boy now at life age 133 
who has been at The Training School for two years. Upon 
admission he appeared to be rather nervous, had a slight hand 
tremor, was very active, somewhat distractible, and was quite 
talkative. It was noted in the psychological examination at 
admission that he seemed to have a generalized lack of motor 
coordination and a poor sense of balance. At that time (LA 
11.3) the 1916 Stanford-Binet MA was 8.7 years, IQ 77. 


The family history, although meager, is negative for 
hereditary mental deficiency. There was no known birth injury 
or subsequent early illness, and his early development is reported 
to have been normal. However, Kim did not speak until age 
three and a half. Because of this delayed speech his parents 
took him first to one doctor, then to others, in the futile hope 
that somehow they might find a means of ameliorating his 
retardation. At life age 5.5 he entered public school and 
although his conduct was good he could not keep up with the 
special class program and left a half year later. At life age7 
he entered a small private school for retarded children and was 
there for the four years prior to his admission to The Training 
School at Vineland. 


At Vineland Kim adjusted to the general regimen and got 
along well with the other children. In school he did better in 
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academic subjects, such as reading and writing, than in manual 
and physical training. He showed little interest in the wood- 
work class and indeed, as was pointed out in one of the school 
reports, if the manual training teacher did not observe carefully, 
Kim would pull a pencil and paper from his pocket and do arith- 
metic problems instead of the particular woodwork project. 
The child was not especially good at brush making, and he 
could not keep time or in step in physical education class. 

Kim seems to have shown general improvement since his 
admission to Vineland. He now writes letters home which 
convey real information and which are described as “chatty” 
by the cottage mother. Moreover, he helps some of the other 
children in his cottage write their letters. Because of his fine 
personal appearance, plus his ability to memorize and speak 
pieces, he has become a consistent participant in school plays 
and assembly programs. 

In attempting to draw conclusions by comparing mental 
ages, median ages, or IQ’s obtained from several tests, one of 
the major problems of current clinical evaluation is encountered. 
The norms of modern psychometric devices have not been 
equated either in terms of average age or standard deviation. 
Doll (7, p. 15) has termed this difficulty a psychometric pitfall 
of clinical practice. The most that can be done within the scope 
of this paper is to point out this possible source of error in 
psychometric evaluation. We are forced to make the question- 
able assumption that reasonably large discrepancies in age or 
position scores between two tests represent real differences and 
are not simply statistical fictions of the normative data. 

It may be seen from Table 1 that according to the general 
ability tests Kim is still growing. The present Wechsler and 
Binet IQ’s and the social scale SQ are approximately the same 
as they were two years ago. The Jastak results show that in 
the past 1.4 years substantial gains have been made in reading 
and spelling. On the basis of these general ability test scores 
he seems to be growing, although at a retarded rate. 

What would seem to be important about a psychometric 
picture such as the one shown in Table 1 is the contrast in 
mental ages. On the Progressive Matrices, which is a non- 
language test claimed to test education (12, p. 11), and on the 
formbeards, which presumably involve form perception and the 
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“seeing” of part-whole relationships, he is very low. He is algo 
low on the Chicago examination which is made up of ten 
subtests, several of which involve this “seeing” of part-whole 
relationships. An analysis of the Wechsler weighted scores 
shows Kim to be very low in the comprehension, block design, 
picture arrangement, and picture completion subtests. Thege 
last two subtests comprise what Rapaport calls the visual] 
organization group. It is beginning to become apparent that 
this child has a more or less specific disability. 

Let us consider the psychometric pattern from a different 
standpoint. On just what kind of tests did Kim obtain high 
scores? He obtained high scores on those tests primarily 
involving the use of language. He obtained the lower scores on 
those tests involving comprehension and the “seeing” of part- 
whole relationships. It is interesting to note that the Jastak 
involves the reading and spelling of individual, discrete words, 
He did well on this. But the Gates Survey involves the reading 
and comprehension of words in a paragraph—words in context. 
On this he did relatively poorly. 

If we subscribe to the hypothesis that children like to do 
that which they can do best, then some of Kim’s behavior is 
easily explainable. By reading a passage or reciting a poem in 
an assembly program he can demonstrate his good vocabulary 
and verbal facility, but comprehension of what he reads (which 
we believe to be substantially lacking) is not necessary. He 
prefers to do arithmetic (addition, subtraction, multiplication) - 
to woodworking. This is probably because the former involves 
primarily memory which he can do well and the.latter involves 
two areas in which he is somewhat deficient, motor coordination 
and putting things together or part-whole relationships. 

Let us now attempt to summarize the symptoms revealed 
by the psychometric data. Kim has poor motor coordination as 
evidenced by the rail walking test. He does much better with 
language material, especially discrete words, than with non- 
language material. He seems to be lacking in ability to see 
part-whole relationships which probably causes the evident lack 
of comprehension. Adding to these data the qualitative obser- 
vations of distractibility, verbosity, with not too much compre- 
hension or understanding, and hyperactivity, we have the total 
clinical picture. 
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) A comparison of the psychometric results including those 
of the most recent psychological examination (at life age 13.3) 





























is presented in Table 1. 
| TABLE 1 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOMETRIC SCORES 
ada heen tients 
ee 11.2 11.3 11.9 13.3 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
SA e - 8.3 8.1 10.4 
SQ se wanianend 74 68 78 
1916 Stanford-Binet 
MA 8.7 9.5 10.0 
I scaassiusiescicsinemn 77 80 75 
Wechsler Bellevue 1Q’s 
Performance -...0.0.0....-....0000- 69 72 
. sisi Fee ee 86 81 
Full Scale .. 74 74 
Chicago Non-Verbal 
SINE inlisiiuheichineniiiiaesiioiciieneaniie 8.0 
Rene eee ere 60 
Goodenough MA Wo 8.5 9.8 
Porteus Maze MA 6.0 
Progressive Matriceg...................... BN* 
Ferguson Formboardag..................... BNt 
Heath Rail Walking Test.......... BNi BNf 
Jastak-Bijou Achievement 
Reading Grade ..................... 4.6 | 
Spelling Grade .................... 4.6 8.5 
Arithmetic Grade.............. tod 4.8 
Gates Reading Survey 
Vocabulary Grade ........... 5.4 
Speed Grade ow 4.6 
Comprehension Grade.. 4.0 
Average Grade................. 4.7 





* 5th percentile for 6 years. 
t Below norms for 8 years. 
t Below norms fcr 6 years 
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Although the history data are negative for suggestions of 
birth injury, early illness, or any kind of brain injury, the Symp- 
toms and behavior Kim evidences compare most favorably with 
the descriptions of “brain-injured” or organically impaireg 
children. He is distractible, hyperactive, has poor motor 
coordination, good verbal memory, impaired visual perception, 
and is low in comprehension. Moreover, the fact that there 
seems to be a more or less specific disability rather than genera] 
disability, suggests, as Doll (5, p. 508) has pointed out, the 
probability of some kind of organic impairment. Because of 
the great similarity between the symptoms of this child and the 
symptoms of organically impaired children, we feel justified in 
concluding that Kim is to some extent, at least, organically 
impaired. 


The first problem to be faced is whether or not Kim is 
borderline normal. Judging from the way this term is used in 
the literature, borderline normal apparently means that the 
various intellectual abilities show the same variability as would 
be found in the “normal” person, but, quantitatively, the general 
level of these abilities is somewhat below average. In terms 
of both Wechsler and Binet IQ, Kim classifies as borderline 
normal or very dull normal. However, it may readily be seen 
from the psychometric profile that he does not have “normal” 
variability among his several intellectual functions and he is 
not merely quantitatively low in general There appears to be 
a more or less specific area in which Kim is definitely deficient. . 
Thus he can hardly be considered borderline normal. 


An important clinical point is incidentally illustrated by 
the effort to determine if Kim is borderline normal. Arthur 
(1, p. 137), Doll (7, p. 457), and many others have warned 
against the use of but one psychometric test in attempting to 
formulate an adequate diagnosis. Had only the Binet been 
used, it is extremely doubtful that the great variability among 
the several areas of intelligence would have been demonstrated. 
It was only because the Binet was supplemented by several 
other devices that this apparent deficit in ability came to light. 


Is this a case of mental deficiency (feeblemindedness) ? 
The traditional concept of mental deficiency is perhaps best set 
forth in the definition of Doll (5, p. 503) which is: social 
insufficiency due to incomplete development of general intelli- 
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ence which is of constitutional origin, obtains at maturity, and 
is essentially incurable. The first step in considering the possi- 
bility of mental deficiency is to determine if Kim will be socially 
competent at maturity. 


It is interesting to note that the present SQ of 78, consid- 
ered from the statistical standpoint, places Kim in what Doll 
and McKay (9, p. 101) call the borderline area—children who 
may or may not be feebleminded. The important thing, how- 
ever, is prognosis. Will this boy ultimately be able to do such 
things as use money providently, look after his own health, 
assume personal responsibility, and hold a job unsupervised? 
Will he ever be able to pass items above year 18 on the social 
scale? 


A significant argument can be formulated to show that this 
boy will be socially incompetent at maturity. His mental deficit 
(inability to see part-whole relationships and the resulting poor 
comprehension) will place limits upon his total functioning. 
Even though such things as his vocabulary and range of discrete 
information may increase and thereby enable him to obtain even 
higher scores on the standard tests of general intelligence, it is 
doubtful that he will be able to use this added information 
effectively. 


On the other hand there is equally good reason to believe 
that he may be socially competent at maturity. Doll (5, p. 506) 
points out that the majority of exogenous patients show a 
tendency toward delayed development. There is also the possi- 
bility of ultimate motor “repair”. What if Kim continues 
growing and indeed suddenly starts to grow at an accelerated 
rate? Whereas the contention that this child will not be socially 
competent at maturity assumes that little or no growth will 
take place in the area of deficit, there is just as much objective 
evidence to believe that there may be growth in this area. 


In addition to the objective facts presented above, one more 
thing must be taken into consideration before diagnosis can be 
attempted. This is the total clinical impression gained from 
seeing the patient. Brotemarkle (2, p. 105) defines clinical 
psychology as an art and Doll (7, p. 20), (8, p. 81) refers to the 
clinical psychologist as an artist. This so-called “art” is the 
clinical impression. Although probably the result of previous 
experience, it is a strictly subjective appraisal. 
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It is evident that the key to diagnosis in this case is prog. 
nosis. Will Kim be socially competent at maturity? From the 
standpoint of strictly objective fact that there is just as much 
evidence to, suggest that he will be socially incompetent as there 
is evidence to suggest that he will be socially competent at 
maturity. There is little doubt that there is some organic 
impairment. The clinical impression tends to suggest that Kim 
will be mentally deficient at maturity. Nevertheless, in view of 
the relatively large amount of conflicting objective evidence it 
is felt that the proper diagnosis in this case is presently equi- 
vocal. This report is therefore made at the level of evaluative 
analysis. It illustrates the virtues of clinical description when 
formal diagnosis is either impracticable or insufficient. 
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Publication Received 


We have recently received from Public Affairs Committee 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York City, Pamphlet No. 141 
ENJOY YOUR CHILD—AGES 1, 2, and 3. 

This was written by James L. Hymes Jr., who is Profeggor 
of Education and Coordinator of Early Childhood Education at 
the State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. This pamphlet is 
an intimate discussion of very young children and is full of 
suggestions and encouragement for their early care and train. 
ing. It contains many interesting and unique pictures. It is 
divided into two sections: “Goal Number One: Independence” 
and “Goal Number Two: Security” with a final chapter on 
“Looking Ahead.” There is a brief bibliography on what to 
read. 





A Visit To The Walter E. Fernald School 


One of the high-lights of the 72nd Annual Meeting of the. 
American Association on Mental Deficiency was a visit to the 
Walter E. Fernald School at Waverly, Massachusetts in honor 
of the 100th Anniversary of that School. After a very interest- 
ing trip about the institution, Dr. Malcolm J. Farrell, the 
Superintendent, welcomed the guests and Mrs. Helen Fernald 
Shaw, daughter of the late Dr. Walter E. Fernald, paid a tribute 
of great meaning to her father. Dr. C. Stanley Raymond, 
Superintendent of the Wrentham State School, presented an 
address on “The Development of Provision for the Feebleminded 
ni Massachusetts, 1848-1948.” This is a most valuable document 
from the historic standpoint. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Wilbur: We girls had a lot of fun picking strawberries and 
raspberries this year. Miss Drouse and Mrs. Oliver went with us. 


Tyler: My brother from New York came to visit me on 
Saturday and took me out to dinner. We had a nice visit. M.R. 


I spent two weeks visiting friends in Mt. Holly and Moores- 


town with my mother who came from Mexico City to visit me. 
P.S. 


I had a nice vacation visiting my mother and relatives at 
Jenkintown, Pa. M.J. 


These are busy days for the farm boys. Mr. Renne is 
working early and late. We are picking peas and one day we 
had nearly a ton of shelled peas canned in one day. This was 
done at the Seabrook Farms where they have a machine to shell 
the peas. We wouldn’t like to shell all those. It’s a lot to shell 
when everybody has them for dinner here, we think. We have 
had 3506 quarts of strawberries and now we are getting rasp- 
berries. The cannery is already open and we are canning beets, 
and cherries are ripe too. 


The center of attraction just now is Lassie and her puppies. 
There are seven of them. Some are black and some are white 
and they are certainly funny. They are just beginning to play. 


It was nice to have Mr. Heath back for a little visit He 
brought his big dog, Joe. 


Many guests came to our Cottage on Annual Day. Luncheon 
was served in the garden and the girls helped. It was a pretty 
sight to see all the people and the pretty colors under the trees. 
We had a program for them in Garrison Hall in the afternoon. 


Everybody is looking forward to the Fourth. There will be 
lots of things going on all day. The Band plays in the morning 
on the lawn by Garrison Hall. Everybody comes and sits 
around and we sing America and give the Salute to the Flag. 





* Thes 
News Sheet. e are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
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? 
There will be swimming stunts at the pool and all of the pretty” 


things we made in School will be on display and our friends gan” 
go there anytime during the day. In the afternoon there wi 


be an entertainment in the Hall for all of our friends. Ther 


will be a refreshment stand where we can get nice cool driy 

to drink and ice cream. This sounds good to us. And this year 
Miss Drouse is going to have a stand where guests can purchase 
lunch if they want to. Then in the evening will be the big 
parade. Already we are getting pretty costumes ready. After 
that, I guess we will call it a day. 





WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


A Practicum for Teachers and Supervisors of Mentally 


Retarded Children conducted by the Department of Educational © 
Psychology of the School of Education, New York University,” 
at Public School No. 99, 410 East 100th Street, New York City, | 
July 6 to August 13, 1948. Registration at Washington Square, 
Tuesday, July 6; classes begin Wednesday, July 7. 


Psychology of Subnormal Children 

Methods and Material for Teaching Mentally 
Retarded Children . 

Practicum in Teaching Children with Retarded 
Mental Development (Practice) 

Guidance for Slow Learners (Occupational 
Education ) 

Administration and Supervision of Classes for 
Mentally Retarded Children 


Course descriptions, prerequisites, and hours for co 
offered at Washington Square may be found in the 1948 summe 
session bulletin of the School of Education. 
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